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Hints for Those who Know How to Read. 


Books which children can read should be put on the 
lower shelves of the book-case, so that the children may 
be tempted to take them down for themselves and have 
a try at their contents. These books within a child's 
reach need not be ‘ juveniles,’ and indeed had better not 
be. They ought to be travels and biographies, brightly 
written and full of pictures. Especially should the file 
of Harper's Magazine or The Century stand where the 
young ones may readily get at it. On the other hand 
books which children should not handle should not be 
within reach of their hands. Lead not the little ones 
into temptation. Lock up your Rabelais, and perhaps 
even your Fielding, where little fingers may not happen 
on them. Put the Elizabethan dramatists and the 
comic writers of the Restoration where no Paul Pry, Jr., 
or his sister, may chance to spy them. Out of sight out 
of mind. 

All books need air. The doors of all closed book- 
cases should be opened now and then, every few days, 
to let in the light and to change the air. Books are no 
more benefited by solitary confinement than are men. 
All books get dusty. Every shelf should be cleaned out 
once in six months, every book being dusted and re- 
turned to its place. The best duster for fine bindings is 
a bit of soft chamois leather. 

Every book should carry its own history. It is well 
to note the price paid for it, the place where it was 
bought, and the date when it was purchased. This can 
best be done with a hard pencil in a corner of the back 
flyleaf. If bought at auction, note also the number it 
bore in the sale catalogue. When a hundred books are 
gathered together, then ought there to be a catalogue. 
The simplest form of catalogue is a little pocket address. 
book, with a marginal alphabetical index, in which are 
but down the titles of the books under the name of the 
author. For small collections this willserve. It is best 
however to enter every book at least twice, once under 
the title and again under the author's name. If you 
have more than two or three hundred books, don’t at- 
tempt to catalogue them before you have learned how to 
do it. For cataloguing is not as easy as it looks at first 
sight. Ample information on the subject can be had in 
the Library Report made by the Bureau of Education 
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in 1876. Or application may be made to the associated 
librarians who manage the Library Bureau, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 

Never cut open the pages of a book or a magazine 
with anything but a paper-cutter. A finger is too 
blunt, and tears the edges. A knife is too sharp, and 
may cut the edges unequally. The best paper-cutter is 
a thin slip of ivory. Wood and bone are nearly as good. 
Metal is not. 

Never deface books in any way. Never scribble on 
them needlessly. Never disfigure them with unneces- 
sary stamps, or with stamps in inappropriate places. 
A good book is a good friend, and should be treated 
with the respect due to a friend. 

Never wet your fingers to turn over a leaf. Be 
warned by the fate of the king in the Arabian tale, 
Never turn down a corner of a page to hold your place. 
Never put in a soiled playing card, or a stained envel- 
ope, or bit of dirty string, or a piece of damp newspa- 
per. Always use a regular bookmark. The simplest, 
and one of the best, is a card as large as a small visiting 
card. By cutting this twice longitudinally from one end 
almost to the other, you will have a three-legged book- 
mark which rides a-straddle of the page, one leg on the 
page below and two on the page you wish the book to 
open at. 

Never allow your books to get damp, as they may 
mildew. Never allow them to get hot, as the boards 
may warp, and the leather may crack. Never put them 
on a shelf high up near the ceiling of a room lighted by 
gas, as the results of gas combustion are highly injuri- 
ous. Never put books with metal clasps or with em- 
bossed sides, or albums ornamented with decorative 
nails, on the shelves, by the side of other books, for the 
delicate bindings of the other books will suffer. Put all 
such hedgehogs of books in drawers or trays by them- 
selves. 

Never let books lean sideways for a long time, as it 
racks the covers. If the absence of one or more books 
from a shelf makes it difficult to keep the remaining 
volumes upright, insert a wooden block in the place of 
the missing books. It is well to have a supply of ash or 
walnut blocks resembling in size and shape an octavo 
volume. If these are at hand, one of them can be sub- 
stituted for any book taken down, whether for study or 
tolend. A little slip of silicated paper glued on one 
side of this block would enable a record to be kept of 
the date when the book was taken away and of the pur- 
pose. When there are only a few books on a shelf, the 
best block to cause these to stand upright is made by 
sawing diagonally in half a cube of wood six inches 
every way. 

It is best not to cover the books of a library with 
paper. As Mr. William F. Poole puts it, ‘ the covering 
is expensive, troublesome, and quite as much an injury 
as a protection to a book. A book covered with paper 
is likely to need rebinding sooner than if it be not cov- 
ered.’ A room full of books covered with paper is dull 
and monotonous; and no one who has ever glanced into 
such a room will be inclined to disagree with Mr. Poole 
when he says that ‘ books lose their individuality by 
being covered.’ This is not only an esthetic disad- 
vantage ; it also reduces the usefulness of the books, as 
they are less easily handled and kept apart and in order. 
However, it may be well to cover children's school- 
books, but with muslin, not paper. 

Never attempt to classify books on your shelves by 
the colors of the bindings or by the sizes of the books 
themselves. Put the works of an author together, as 
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far as possible, however incongruous their sizes may be. 
And try to keep books on the same and kindred subjects 
as close together as may be convenient. 

Never leave books or pamphlets out of sight in 
drawers for a long time, without examination to see that 
the mice have not made a nest in the drawer out of the 
margins of the books. ARTHUR PENN. 





Literature 
“Figures of the Past.” * 

Durinc the colonial days of Massachusetts, no family 
attained greater prominence than that of Quincy. 
When Captain Preston was tried for what was called the 
Boston Massacre, two of this family, as lawyers, were 
on different sides ; each afterward apparently reversed 
his position, the one who had prosecuted Preston takin 
the side of the Cruwn, and he who had defended him 
becoming one of the staunchest supporters of American 
liberty. For many years of this century, two of the 
Guincys were of much importance, one as having been 

ayor of Boston and President of Harvard College, and 
the other as a newspaper correspondent, and the author 
of a novel of New England life. Josiah Quincy, of the 
class of 1821, the author of these reminiscences, was the 
son of the former, and brother of the latter He was 
also a Mayor of Boston and a man of much public 
spirit, and his death, which happened but a short time 
since, was a loss to New England society. For much 
of his life he kept a diary, in which he set down the 
most notable occurrences of the times; and from this 
he digested the body of this work. In the extracts he 
makes from its earlier pages, the language has a curi- 
ously old-fashioned tinge, similar to that in Curwen’s 
letters, and in the novels of Richardson ; but they lose 
this as the diary approaches the present time. 

When Mr. Quincy is nut able himself to present an 
account of what happened in Cambridge or Boston, he 
borrows liberally from his sister’s diary. Both were 
good observers, and both had good opportunities. 
They belonged to the inner circle of Boston society, 
when the gradations of rank were far more rigidly ob- 
served than now, although there was less difference in 
fortunes. And what a curious picture he has drawn ! 
There was but one theatre in the city, which was open 
only on three nights in the week, and we suppose only 
for the winter season ; the clergymen were the leading 
personages of the town ; Ticknor was a man of distinc- 
tion because he had travelled Europe; President 
John Adams had boiled Indian pudding for the first 
course at dinner, even when he had the company of 
a clergyman ; travellers were arrested for journeying on 
Sunday ; Incledon was the great singer and Kean the 
great actor of the time; art-clubs and the artistic 
adorning of rooms at Harvard were unknown ; and a 
thing to be mentioned under the breath was the fact 
that a professor at Andover had a copy of the plays of 
Shakspeare in his room. Boston was three days’ dis- 
tant from New York, and the more populous of the 


two cities was not much larger than Providence is now. > 


Lancaster was the chief inland town in the United 
States. Sometimes we were fifty-eight days without 
hearing from London. 

After some preliminary account of Andover and Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Quincy describes the visit of Lafayette to 
this country. To Lafayette alone, in the language of 
Henry Clay, it was granted to see the honors awarded 
by posterity to the founders of a nation, and no other 





* Figures of the Past, from the Leaves of Old Journals. By Josiah Quincy 
(Class of 1821). Boston: Roberts Bros. ; ” 
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event seems to have made upon the writer the same im- 
pression that this did. Lafayette came here in 1824, 
and Quincy, as one of the aides of the Governor, at- 
tended him everywhere. Nothing was too good for 
him ; no compliment too fine. An enthusiastic young 
lady declared that if he had kissed her, as he did a gen- 
tleman in her presence, ‘ she would never have washed 
her face again as long as she lived.’ The young man 
saw how the courtly old Frenchman contrived to ingra- 
tiate himself in the hearts of every one ; and enjoyed the 
pleasure of much intimate discourse with him. Among 
other things, he asked his opinion of Napoleon. ‘ The 
fact is,’ said the General, ‘ history will find it very diffi- 
cult to get at the real Napoleon, for the man deported 
himself with great care when in the presence of those 
whom he had reason to suspect were writing diaries or 
memoirs. Posterity will know what poses he deemed 
becoming in a figure of his importance, and but little 
more.’ Time has rendered this opinion of but little 
value ; but it shows the difficulty Alison, Scott, Thiers, 
Mignet and others labored under in endeavoring to un- 
derstand the man at the time they wrote their histories. 
There is in Mr. Quincy’s book much that is interesting 
concerning John Adams, Judge Story, and Mr. Web- 
ster ; but it is to be regretted that he did not make his 
notes of Mr. Adams's table-talk fuller. Much space is 
given to the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who made a tour of 
the United States in 1825 and recorded his impressions 
with care and distinctness. The Duke was of higher 
rank than any one who had previously been in Boston, 
and was as much sought after as the Marquis of Lorne 
is to-day. He bore the trial nobly, and showed him- 
self a gentlemen, as well as a prince. Among other 
persons with whom the author was thrown were Gen. 
Jackson, who did not make a very unfavorable im- 
pression in Massachusetts ; John Randolph, the erratic 
comet of our political skies; Dr. Channing, who be- 
lieved Whitefield the greatest preacher that had ever 
lived ; Cora Livingston, the reigning beauty of New 
York sixty years ago ; Colonel Pickering, once a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was 
also a member of the class of 1821 ; and Joseph Smith, 
the founder of Mormonism. 





English Literature in the XVIIIth Century. 

Tue literature of the XVIIIth century supplies a mass 
of matter which the reader of to-day finds, as a rule, 
exceedingly dry. Except in connection with the works 
of Burns and Goldsmith, one volume of De Foe, some- 
thing of Addison and Swift, and bits of Gray, Collins 
and Cowper, the men are rare who can honestly say 
that they take up a volume of that period with any hope 
of enjoyment, or who, when they have read, can say 
with hand on heart that they have greatly profited by 
the reading. The causes of this aridity have been told 
a thousand times ; but they all resolve themselves into 
one : the books of that century were the product of the 
ingenuity of writers, rather than of genuine life and feel- 
ing for life. The preceding century had ended with 
Dryden ; and Dryden, in spite of his real wit and great 
learning, packed so handsomely in little pellets and 
labelled, had projected into literature a storm of intel- 
lectual dust sufficient to hide the sun of genius for an- 
other hundred years. It was not until the very end of 
the new century that a band of writers got fairly born 
into the world, who went home to man and nature, to 
daily life and human feeling, for their inspiration. It 





* English Literature in the XVIIIth Century. By Thomas Sergeant Perry. New 
York : & Brothers. 
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forms no part of Mr. Perry’s plan, in the present vol- 
ume, to do more than touch this later growth. It is 
but justice to him to state his aim in his own words : 

‘It will be noticed,’ he says, ‘that this book is by no means a 
history of the literature of the last century; many important 
authors, like Prior and Smollett, have but a word given them ; 
Fielding receives no full discussion ; and many other writers are 
not even mentioned. My aim, however, has been rather to sup- 
plement the histories by pointing out, so far as I could, the more 
evident laws that govern literature. I have accordingly tried to 
show the principles that went to the formation of the literature of 
the last century, and also the causes of its overthrow.’ 

His choice is the desert, and one should admire his 
courage in taking and consistently pursuing this path. 
Goldsmith, whom we read, gets but a sparing glance. 
He is a green oasis in the desert. Burns, who is 
worth almost the whole century else, is merely men- 
tioned. Gray, who survives in our hearts while Pope only 
lives among the cobwebs of the upper attic of our heads, 
is no more fortunatethan Burns. But Dryden, with his 
dust-storm, Addison, Pope, Swift, De Foe, the school 
of novelists whom we never by an compulsion read, or 
will read, as long as Thackeray and Scott can finda 
printer—these have full measure and more. This is, 
perhaps, as it should be. For the author is tracing the 
history of the aridities, and while he makes the séory as 
juicy as may be by his own cleverness, it would be out 
of keeping with the spirit that presided over the century 
to give to Gray, Collins, and Burns, in their own time, 
the proportion which they fillin our heartsto-day. The 
author, as we say, has chosen, perhaps wisely, and has 
certainly executed well, the task of bringing order, or 
something like it, into the dust-storm. He has shown 
just how nature got thrust out of English literature in 
Dryden’s day ; how the fanciful art of the poets was 
replaced by the artful fancy of the wits ; how Dryden 
supplanted Milton, and Pope Dryden, and Johnson 
both ; how Germany introduced solidity and France 
sugared it over with art; and how England, after try- 
ing hard to swallow the dose, ejected it at the end of the 
century for the more pleasing draught direct from the 
waters of Helicon. 

The analysis is often clever, the criticism sometimes 
unique, while the anecdote and personality are always 
interesting. Mr, Perry has contrived to work in a great 
mass of material, particularly in relation to obscure 
writers and obscure rivulets of influence, such as dili- 
gent rummaging in old libraries supplies. He has thus 
given a piquant charm to his work, not by any means 
supplied in the half-dozen works lately contributed to 
the criticisms of English literature. The reader will 
find pleasure and instruction in Mr. Perry, even if he 
fails to find it in Dryden and Pope. He will find many 
good plums picked out of adry pudding. The pudding 
was baked subject to French criticism, like too much of 
the pudding of to-day, and to that outside influence, 
then as now, can be applied the words of our keenest 
scholar, James Russell Lowell : 

‘ The defect of the criticism was that it ignored imagination 
altogether, and sent nature about her own business as an imperti- 
nent baggage, whose household loom competed unlawfully with 
the machine-made fabrics, so exquisitely uniform in pattern, of 
the royal manufactories.’ 





“Science and Sentiment.” * 
PRESIDENT PoRTER is always wide-awake and enter- 
taining, and never more so than in the volume recently 
published on ‘ Science and Sentiment.’ This is a series 
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of fourteen essays and critiques, ‘ chiefly philosophical,’ 
but all aiming, in treatment, to hit the average intellect. 
They touch themes full of vital interest to thinking 
men in these times, and will be read, as most of them 
have already been read, in various periodicals, or heard 
in lectures, by the large class of thinkers and scholars 
who are interested in the theories recently launched 
upon the world by the great discoverers in science. 
There is no doubt that science has advanced the banner 
of discussion, during the past forty years, into regions 
which the theologians would fain hold sacred from pro- 
fane hands. Some of the new-light leaders—the best— 
have been reverent and truth-loving, and have brought 
large brains and persistent energy to the work of ex- 
ploring the forbidden country ; but some have lopped 
off branches which they conceived to be rotten with 
more vigor than discretion. The world is anxious for 
progress in every direction ; but it would rather make 
haste slowly, than clog the wheels of movement by 
undue precipitancy. Indeed, it is probably a blessing 
to all of us, that the world will not hurry, however 
much we puff our cheeks and swell in tugging at the 
ropes ; and it is equally a blessing that the world will 
not go backward, whatever swollen carcasses of the past 
it has to drag in its train. 

There are what are called conservative liberals in 
thought. President Porter is a liberal conservative. 
That is, he is fearless in his discussion of new things, 
and eager to know, but equally strenuous in holding on 
to what is good. He is far from being without bias. 
What theologian is? As one of the best of the ortho- 
dox thinkers, he should be as calm and free from pas- 
sions as the best of the scientists are in their treatment 
of the great problems—as free, for instance, as Darwin 
was, and Stuart Mill, and John Tyndall. The passions 
of the reformer in science are generally intellectual, and 
employ keen blades in cutting, even while they are cold 
blades ; whereas the passions of the conservative are 
apt to be sentimental. The man who holds on to his 
old home loves it generally because he loves it, and not 
always because it is good. So sound a thinker as Pres- 
ident Porter should judge a man like Mill wholly with 
the reason. It will please the unthinking, perhaps, to 
look upon the barrenness of Mill’s life, as President 
Porter seems to do, as the natural result of his philoso- 
phy ; but the more judicious find the same barrenness in 
the lives of some very devout men, and direct their 
inquiries as to cause to the aridities in family associa- 
tions, or to early habits of work, and over-stimulus of 
some one faculty at the expense of others. One would 
not trace the disappointed old age of a life so full of 
public service as Mill’s to a godless youth, so much as 
to a motherless, or semi-motherless, and loveless boy- 
hood, where intellectual growth absorbed the sap 
which should have gone to the affections. Except for 
this kindly, half-pitying bias, which President Porter 
frequently shows in his treatment of the scientific ex- 
plorers who take other than the orthodox methods, the 
outlook of this volume is generous and large. The 
author seems to us right, for instance, in the opening es- 
say, which gives name to the series, in claiming a larger 
place for sentiment in the consideration which science 
gives to the factors of human existence. Sentiment ex- 
ists, and rightfully exists, as a determining element in 
all our actions. It has its genealogy, running as far 
back as that of thought. The instincts of worship, of 
veneration, of love, of hope, and yearning after a con- 
tinuous life for the spiritual essence of man, are insepa- 
rable from our being, and the protoplasmic germ and 
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the evolution theory must find a way to account for 
them. Sentiment in its thousand forms has its claims 
on the attention of the scientific worker, and President 
Porter does well to enforce them, as he does in many 
of these essays, with emphasis. Wherein he lets his 
feelings crop out, as he also often does, it is safe to 
leave him to the tender mercies of the scientists them- 
selves, who do not lack tongues or pens. 





“The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible.” * 

WHATEVER discoveries are made about the Bible, or 
in it, are by an inalienable right the common proper- 
ty of all who read it. Its relation to the life of men is so 
close and so vital that men have an absolute claim upon 
the results of scholarly inquiry concerning it. Scholars 
must not withhold, and churches must not obscure, 
such results. As a matter of fact, scholars do not 
withhold their results, and churches cannot hinder their 
publication. The only question that can come before 
an ecclesiastical body is this: whether those who are 
trained in the Bible, and believe in it, and love it, and 
are its accredited teachers, shall be allowed to tell the 
truth about it ; or whether the truth shall filter into the 
churches from outside, and lead the people to look 
elsewhere than to their own accredited teachers for the 
facts which these withhold. It is this question which 
gives significance to the little volume of sermons before 
us, and to the discussion which these sermons have 
awakened. They are an honest attempt on the part of 
a responsible teacher of Bible-truth to teach what he 
holds to be the full truth about the Bible. There are 
golden sentences in each one of the sermons, in regard 
to the inestimable value and indispensable nature of the 
Scripture-writings, and they are all conceived in a spirit 
of reverence and faith. A church which would not 
tolerate such discourses would be throwing away the 
opportunity of a generation 

These statements are not affected by the fact that Dr. 
Newton is mistaken in some of his interpretations, and 
hasty in some of his conclusions. It cannot even be 
conceded that he states the issue correctly when he 
sums it up in the question : ‘ whether the Bible 7s God’s 
word, or contains God's word.’ If he chooses to employ 
the latter formula, well and good ; but there are many 
as open-eyed as he in regard to the real character- 
istics of the Bible-writings who will stoutly maintain 
their right to say that the book 7s God’s word, because, 
whatever of human imperfection may attach to it, God 
speaks to them in it, and uses even its imperfections to 
bring home some profound lessons. Nor can the con- 
viction be avoided that Dr. Newton's criticism of the 
Westminster Confession for speaking of ‘the entire 
perfection ' of the Bible, etc., is superficial ; for perfec- 
tion can be held to mean here simply adaptedness to its 
end, and in this sense Dr. Newton would probably not 
object to it. One finds, also, some inaccurate and 
sweeping statements: ‘It is a wrong use of the Bible 
to go to it as an authority in any sphere save the spheres 
of theology and of religion’ (p. 105). Would the pres- 
ence of historical inaccuracies render the Bible useless 
as the chief ‘authority’ on Hebrew history? It is 
rather the fashion with a certain school of critics to 
treat the historical books of the Old Testament with a 
freedom which would be countenanced in no other de- 
partment of historical study. It is unfortunate that Dr. 
Newton should even by inadvertence give support to 
such unscholarly methods. 
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In many details Dr, Newton shows an overhaste to 
adopt new theories, and thus endangers the cause he 
has atheart. The conception he holds of the growth of 
the Old Testament religion, and of the date at which 
the ceremonial law was promulgated, is a mere brilliant 
hypothesis, whose grave defects are becoming more and 
more apparent. He revives the taking, but utterly de- 
lusive, notion which Renan invented, that the Hebrews 
were possessed of a ‘ genius for religion.’ He mini- 
mizes to an unwarrantable degree—for one who has any 
confidence at all in the honesty of the Biblical writers— 
the supernatural element in the Old Testament religion, 
and the predictive element in Old Testament prophecy ; 
and there are other points where we should join issue 
with him. With most of the sermon on ‘ The Right 
Ethical and Spiritual Use of the Bible,’ however, we 
cordially agree. After all, as was said at the beginning, 
the real significance of the book lies, not in its partic- 
ular statements, but in its honest purpose. Others, 
who will follow Dr. Newton in the same path, may 
bring to their work greater indpendence in scholarship 
and a more cautious judgment, but to him belong some 
of the honors of a pioneer. 





Robert Browning’s New Book.* 

THAT rugged moralist in verse, Mr. Robert Browning, 
has put forth a new book of poems, with a title from 
Melander—‘ Jocoseria ’—which would fit almost any 
work that he has written. It is in the old familiar 
style, ‘nothing confused but all disordered, '—scraps 
of humor, tags of philosophy, the comprehensible and 
the incomprehensible, irradiated for a moment with a 
broad flood of poety, then lost in murky prose. It con- 
tains, among other things, a plea for the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, a passage of arms 
between King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, a lyric 
episode in the life of Queen Christina of Sweden, a sol- 
iloquy of Mary Wollstonecraft concerning her love for 
Fuseli, a pzean of Ixion, and an old rabbinical legend 
touching one Jochanan Hakkadosh, who was kept alive 
by the blood of others. The phantasmagoria ends with 
the moral of Pambo, who was bidden by the sage to take 
heed to his ways that he sin not with his tongue, and 
with the poet’s defiance to the literary prejudice in 
favor of smooth, fluent verse : 

‘ Brother, brother, I share the blame, 
Arcades sumus ambo. 

Darkling, I keep my sunrise-aim, 
Lack not the critic’s flambeau, 

And look to my ways, yet much the same 
Offend with my tongue, like Pambo. ’ 

There are two lyrics in the book which rival the best 
of Mr. Browning’s earlier work. The first opens the 
book, and thus concludes : 

‘Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 

Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer, 
Breathe but one breath, 
Rose-beauty above, 
And all that was death 
Grows life, grows love, 
Grows love. 
The other is hidden away between the rabbinical legend 
and the humorous sadness of ‘ Pambo :’ 
* Never the time and the place 
And the loved one all together ! 
This path how soft to pace, 
This May, what magic weather ! 
Where is the loved one’s face ? 
* * * * * * * * 





* Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Thro’ the magic of May to herself indeed ! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers : we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm sleep, I and she— 

I and she. ’ 


Here is the poet at his best. Of narrative pieces the 
most effective is ‘ Donald,’ the tale of the hunter who 
kills the stag which saved his life. In the rest, the 
grim humor of the bard has full play. [lis antithetic 
verses are as brambly as of old. Thus muses Ixion : 


‘ High in the dome suspended, of Hell sad triumph, behold us ! 

Here the revenge of a god, then the amends of a man. 

Whirling forever in torment, flesh once mortal, immortal 
Made—for a purpose of hate—able to die and revive.’ 
And here are the closing lines of the legend of Hak- 
kadosh : 
* Thus was brought about 
The sepulture of Rabbi Jochanan : 
Thou hast him—sinner-saint, live-dead, boy-man, 
Sehiphaz, on Bendimir, in Farzistan. ’ 

Indeed, it is all the strangest jumble of poetry and 
prose, like Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ set to 
verse, pedantry and thought mixed inextricably to- 
gether, with an occasional vein of pure gold shining 
through the dross. 


Minor Notices. 

‘QuINTUS CLAUDIUS’ is one of the most interesting of the 
many German novels written lately to reproduce Roman history. 
The style is always good, often fine ; the plot and the conversa- 
tion better than usual, while the scholarly element is pervasive 
rather than ponderous. Foot-notes on each page give the neces- 
sary explanations, to the common advantage of those who wish to 
skip the explanations and those who wish to refer to them easily. 
Ernest Eckstein is the author, Clara Bell the translator, and 
W. S. Gottsberger the publisher. 

IT IS CHARACTERISTIC of English culture, just now, that the 
average merit of the volumes in the Series of Ancient Classics for 
English Readers is very much higher than the average merit of 
the volumes in the succeeding and corresponding series of Foreign 
Classics for English Readers (Lippincott). In the earlier series 
there was scarcely a single failure, and there were several marked 
successes—Lord Neaves’s * Anthology,’ for instance, and Sir 
Theodore (then Mr.) Martin’s ‘ Horace.” In Mrs. Oliphant's 
series there is scarcely one thoroughly well done volume. Even 
Miss Thackeray’s ‘Mme. de Sévigné,’ clever and easy as it is, 
confesses its own superficiality ; and some of them, notably those 
on ‘ Moliére’ and on ‘ Corneille and Racine,’ are remarkably ill- 
done. The Rev. W. Lucas Collins, while he does not, in this 
essay on ‘ La Fontaine and other French Fabulistts,’ rise even to 
the level of the volumes he contributed to the Ancient Classics, 
has written a workmanlike and interesting book. It is rather an 
essay on the fable in general, its origin, and its career, than a 
sketch of that foreign classic, Jean de la Fontaine—who indeed 
comes into the book only at p. 38, and goes out again at p. 132. 
The first 37 pages discuss the fabulists before La Fontaine— 
Greek, Latin, Oriental and early French—and the final 43 pages 
discuss the French fabulists after La Fontaine, no one of whom 
can fairly he called a classic. It is perhaps too much to expect 
that an English Rev. and M. A. would consider La Fontaine’s 
‘Contes’ at any length, though there are many of them—for ex- 
ample, the *‘ Faucon’—which could never bring the Blush of 
Shame to the Cheek of Innocence. Mr. Collins deals discreetly 
with this difficult subject ; he drops the ‘ Contes’ completely and 
wastes no moralizing on them. But having done this—having at 
one fell swoop cut away half of La Fontaine’s works—he finds 
the remaining half too slight to fill even one of these little vol- 
umes. For what it is, as we have said, the book is well done, 
though a little straggling here and there, and though the special 
facts of the fabulist’s life seem to have been studied up for the 
occasion. The translations, apparently Mr. Collins's own, are 
unusually satisfactory. 

WE RECOMMEND * The apg of Barnow,’ by Karl Emil Franzos 
(Appleton), to all who seek in works of fiction, not the gratifica~ 
tion of a passing moment, but that which alone gives real and 
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permanent value, viz. : the artistic reproduction of actual life. 
The scene is laid in a Vodolian*ghetto, and the personages are at 
first sight as unprepossessing—nay, repellent—as ordinary Polish 
Jews are apt to be in reality. But a master-hand is revealed in 
the art wherewith we are subtly forced to recognize the humanity 
underlying these grotesque and uncouth externals, and to sympa- 
thize with human passion, suffering, and endurance, in this out- 
landish environment. The sketches are all subdued and low in 
tone, and offer no sensational points ; but Herr Franzos is a born 
story-teller, who never allows our interest to flag, and who dis- 
plays genuine dramatic force in his handling of characters and 
situations. His method recalls that of Tourguéneff: he is ex- 
tremely 1 ealistic in detail and poetic in conception ; reserved, con- 
cise, objective ; with that studied tranquillity of style beneath 
which we feel the quivering and throbbing of a heart on fire with 
indignation and sympathy. The English version is not all that it 
should be . many of the finer graces of style are lost through the 
translator’s carelessness or clumsiness. We are at a loss to ex- 
plain the irrelevancy of Mr. Phillips’ introduction to the American 
edition. It is written in a tone and spirit directly antagonistic to 
the original author’s well-defined and admirably-executed purpose 
of bringing about a clearer understanding and juster appreciation 
of the sufferings and requirements of East-European Jews. 

THE PINK LOTUS and the white we know. All who have seen 
the neglected castle-moats of the Land of Great Peace filling up 
with the slowly-deposited ooze of centuries remember their per- 
fume and glorious beauty. They suggest nature and out-door de- 
lights in the Land Behind the Looking-Glass, but nothing of 
books or sedentary life. But the go/den lotus compels the vision 
of high altars blazing with gilt,—of fretted ceilings of cunning 
Corean work,—of incense, rosaries, the droning of prayers, Buddha 
and Nirvana, undisturbed by science, inventions or modern life. 
Under this symbol of Asia’s goal lies the moss of ages fronded 
and gemmed with legend, superstition, and all the luxuriant tangle 
and network of fancies which root themselves in transmigration, 
shamanism, fetich-worship, and the riotous human imagination. 
Mr. Edward Greey chose well his title, ‘ The Golden Lotus’ (Lee 
& Shepard), and has given us, between covers of his own design- 
ing, a compound of the old legends of Nippon, and his own obser- 
vations of modern Japan. His book, as a whole, reminds us of 
those pictures on silk made in Kidto, which are half embroidery, 
and half painting. Four or five genuine legends, well told in 
pe English, mix alternately with the same number of sketches 
or which Mr. Greey furnishes much texture from his own fancy. 
Why will he mar his work by painting in italics so many Japanese 
phrases which, in native air, are music and delight, but which on 
the printed page in our land are but irritation to the eyes, and 
jargon to the ear ? The book is good: it might have been better. @ 


MR. BADEN-POWELL’S ‘State-Aid and State-Interference’ 
(Macmillan) is an interesting and instructive book. It does not 
profess to advance any new theories, but rather to illustrate and 
enforce by appropriate examples the established doctrines of polit- 
ical economy ; and the work is, in the main, well done. The 
author's style is sometimes obscure, and the chapter on the sugar- 
bounties, in particular, fails to set forth as clearly as could be 
wished the real nature and effect of these bounties. The use of 
the definite article before a participle is also peculiar and rather 
displeasing to our taste. ‘It was a difference,’ we are told, ‘ in 
favor of Victoria, so far as the starting manufactories, the afford- 
ing revenue, or the promoting the general growth of prosperity 
were concerned.’ We notice also in some places a tendency to 
overstrained language, and a few of the author’s minor arguments 
do not strike us as sound ; but, notwithstanding these faults, the 
book is valuable, especially to those whose minds are more influ- 
enced by historical examples than by philosophical reasoning. 
Mr. Baden-Powell’s doctrine is that what is called state-aid to in- 
dustry is in most cases nothing but state-interference, doing more 
harm than good ; and he supports this theorem by facts, drawn 
from the history of Europe, the United States and Australia, 
which economists, at least, will regard as effective proof, and some 
of which the advocates of state-aid will find it hard to explain 
away. The most interesting chapter in the book is on ‘ Protection 
in Young Communities,’ which gives an account of the comparative 
effects of free-trade and protection in two Australian colonies, 
showing the more beneficial influence of the former. We com- 
mend the work to those persons in this country who realize the 
importance to Americans of the question it discusses, and who 
wish to study it with the single object of ascertaining the truth. 














WHEN Heracles, the twelve great labors done, 

To Calpe came, and there his journey stayed, 
He raised two pillars toward the evening sun, 

And carved them by a goddess’ subtle aid. 
Upon their shafts were sacred legends traced, 
And round the twain a serpent cincture placed. 
"Twas at this bound the primal world stood still, 
And of Atlantis dreamed, with baffled will. 


When the young West arose from ocean hoar— 
The rich, the many-delved, the many-sown, 

She caught the symbol from the Old World shore, 
And, past gainsaying, made it all her own ! 

In mint and mart, on every lading quay, 

The pillars and the wreathing serpent see ! 

But ye—her prospered sons—do not forget— 

Atlantis lies beyond the pillars yet ! 


EpituH M. THomas. 


“The Silver King,” Again. 
To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I have read with interest the courteous and character- 
istic letter, in which the British dramatist, Mr. H. 
Herman, declares the originality of ‘every situation’ 
and ‘ every line’ of ‘ The Silver King.’ As to the bor- 
rowing of more than one situation, your own critic has 
been heard already. As to the borrowing of one line, I 
should like to be heard. The line which a eulogist of 
‘The Silver King’ quoted in the British trade maga- 
zine, The Theatre, as the finest in the play, is this: ‘O 
God, put back thy universe and give me yesterday !’ 
And the eulogist adds gravely : ‘What man has not 
thought that, but who has so expressed it before?’ I 
have much pleasure in being able to answer this query. 
Mr. Austin Dobson has expressed this thought before 
—and not once only, but four times, in the succeeding 
refrains of his ballade, ‘The Prodigals,’ written and 
published in 1876, three lines of which run as follows : 

But only to beat on the breast and say : 
‘ Life we drank to the dregs and lees ; 
Give us—ah ! give us—but yesterday !’ 
New York, March 10, 1883. 


Keats’s Ode on May-Day. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

In a critical notice of Keats, in Ward’s ‘ English 
Poets,’ Mr. Matthew Arnold quotes some lines from 
Keats’s ‘Ode to May-Day’ which he calls a fragment. 
I cannot find it in any edition of the poet that I have. 
Why is it omitted from the new Riverside Edition ? 
Will you. please give it in Tue Critic, or tell where one 
may find it? 

Newakk, N. J., March 10, 1883. Aah. F. 

[The Riverside Edition of Keats was issued a great 
many years ago, before all the poetry of Keats had been 
recovered from oblivion ; and even then it did not con- 
tain all that was known. It made but scanty use, in- 
deed, of his ‘ Life, Letters, and Literary Remains,’ 
edited by Mr. Monckton Milnes in 1848. The most 
complete edition jof the Poetical Works of Keats was 
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edited by the same Mr. Milnes (now Lord Houghton), 
and published by George Bell & Sons, of London, in 
1876. The poem for which our correspondent in- 
quires, and which was written in a letter to John 
Hamilton Reynolds, in May, 1818, will be found in this 
and in some other editions. It is a fragment that was 
never completed. Here it is: 


Mother of Hermes ! and still youthful Maia ! 
May I sing to thee 

As thou wast hymnéd on the shores of Baiz ? 
Or may I woo thee 

In earlier Sicilian? or thy smiles 

Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles, 

By bards who died content on pleasant sward, 

Leaving great verse unto a little clan? 

O, give me their old vigor, and unheard 

Save of the quiet primrose, and the span 

Of heaven, and few ears 

Rounded by thee, ~ song should die away 
ontent as their’s, 

Rich in the simple worship of a day.] 





Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 
Political Economy.* 

MACLAREN’S HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY (1879) gives the history of 
currency in England, with references to France and Germany, and 
very judicious discussions on points of theory. 

Between 1873 and 1879 a number of popular works on currency 
were published in the United States, of which the following deserve 
mention : 

Wells’ RoBINSON CRUSOE’s MONEY—presents sound doctrine in a 
facetious and satirical manner. 

McAdam’s AN ALPHABET IN FINANCE—Vvery simple, popular, and 
effective. 

Newcomb’s A, B, C, OF FINANCE. 

White’s Paper-Money Inflation in France—historical illustration of 
the operation of certain monetary fallacies. 

Sumner’s History of American Currency—same purpose as the last 
mentioned work. 

The same purpose is admirably carried out ina little pamphlet by H. 
W. Richardson, PAPER MongyY: a collection of the principal historical 
facts bearing upon the current financial discussion. 

On Inconvertible Paper Money : 

Mann’s Paper Money gives the most detailed description of the 
operation of paper money. 

Spaulding’s History of the Legal Tender Act shows how the Act 
came to be passed, what views controlled Congress in passing it, the 
limitations then considered essential, etc., etc. 

Herzka’s Wahrung und Handel is the best book in the three lan- 
guages on the operation of depreciation in the currency, whether by 
inconvertible paper or by the attempt to use two metals, one of which 
falls in value. 

On Foreign Exchange : 

Goschen, On the Exchanges, is the standard work on the theory of 
the exchanges, 

Seyd, Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, treats the subject from the 
stand-point of a bullion broker ; hence is very valuable for the practi- 
cal interest. 

On Banking : 

“Gilbart, Principles and Practice of Banking, isa standard work. 

Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking, and the same author's 
Elements of Banking, are full of suggestion, and also very rich in 
historical material and economic discussion ; but they contain matters 
of doctrine in which the author is at issue with the recognized autbori- 
ties, and that, too, on points of the first importance. 

Atkinson’s What is a Bank? is a tract setting forth very simply the 


. essentials of a bank. 


Hankey on Banking treats of the organization and working of the 
Bank of England, with discussions of some disputed points in the 
management of the Bank. = 

Bagehot’s LoMBARD STREET gives interesting descriptions of the 
mechanism of the English credit institutions, with able discussions of 
many points of theory. ; 

Crump’s English Manual of Banking is a compendium of valuable 
information about banking ‘instiututions, banking methods, phraseol- 
ogy, devices, etc., etc., also abobt laws of banking in Great Britain, 
with much information about methods, etc., on the continent. 





* Continued from Marck 10, and concluded. 

















Richardson’s NATIONAL BANKs is an excellent popular and brief 
statement of the whole recent financial history of the country, with 
the theory and working of our national banks. 

Morse’s Treatise on the Law Relating to Banks and Banking (2d. 
edition, 1879) is a very complete and thorough presentation of positive 
law on this subject in the United States, at the present time. 

On Taxation : 


The best treatise in the three languages on this and other topics of 
finance is Leroy-Beaulieu’s Science des Finances. Von Stein's Finanz- 
wissenschaft is very useful and has great merit. There is no treatise 
of a similar character in English. McCulloch’s article on Taxation in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica best deserves study. Fawcett’s Manual 
contains some original matter under this head, and perhaps presents 
the whole subject as well as any of the text-books. 

Some of the best discussions of the theory of taxation which have 
been published in this country are in the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to revise the Laws for the Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes in New York in 1871 and 1872. 

On the incidence of taxation, see especially a paper by Prof. Flem- 
ing Jenkyn, Prodeedings of the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 1871-2, p. 
618. 





For an interesting attempt to fix the unit of taxation and solve the 
problem of ‘equality,’ see Report of the British Association of 
Science, 1876, p. 27. 

On the positive law of taxation there are two treatises, one by 
Cooley, the other by Hilliard. 

Local Government and Taxation (Cobden Club Essays) describes the 
tax systems of various countries. 

Wilson’s NATIONAL BupGeT, NATIONAL DEBT, TAXES AND RATES 
gives in small compass a description of the English fiscal system, com- 
paring it with other systems. 

On Free Trade and Protection : 


Emile Walter’s ‘‘ WHAT Is FREE TRADE?” is a very clever adapta- 
tion of some of Bastiat’s essays. 

Bastiat’s Sophisms of Protection (translated) is a book which for 
incisive criticism and satirical refutation of the doctrine of protection 
has not yet been surpassed. 

Grosvenor’s DoES PROTECTION PROTECT? is a very thorough his- 
torical and statistical examination of the doctrine of protection in our 
own history. It is in many respects the best book on the free-trade 
controversy. 

Butts’ Protection and Free Trade is a brief, simple, cogent statement 
of some of the main points in the controversy. 

Fawcett’s Free Trade and Protection is a summary of the contro- 
versy as it now stands. The American arguments for protection are 
especially taken into account. 

Sumner’s History of Protection in the United States gives an out- 
line of the history of the tariff, with discussions of the arguments 
which have been put forward for protection, from time to time, in this 
country. 

Wells’ OuR MERCHANT MARINE discusses the decline of the 
merchant marine and the plans for restoring it. 

For a popular history of the Free Trade movement in England see 
Ashworth’s CoBDEN AND THE LEAGUE and Mongredien’s History oF 
THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT. 

On the commercial and industrial history of Great Britain for the 
last hundred years, with illustrations of economic doctrines, see Levi's 
History of British Commerce. 

Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce is also 
valuable. It covers all modern English history. 

The best Free-Trade document in the world is the HomE Consump- 
TION AND IMPOST statement published annually by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States. 


In favor of Protection : 


E. P. Smith’s POLITICAL Economy contains as good a statement of 
the protectionist argument as any in a brief space. 

Carey’s Social Sctence is the classical work of the American school 
of Protectionists. An abridgment of it by McKean gives its sub- 
stance in a convenient space. 
= Greeley’s Political Economy presents the popular protectionism, as 
distinguished from Carey’s work, which has the scholastic tone. 

Byles’ Sophisms of Free Trade is a relic of the old Tory protection- 
ism in England, reprinted in this country. 

The student will find a great deal of information on special topics 
in McLeod’s Dictionary of Political Economy (only the first volume 
published), McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, and Lalor’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science and Political Economy. 


W. G. SUMNER. 





Dr. Gregory's edition of Tischendorf’s ‘ Prolegomena’ to the 
Eighth Critical Edition of the Greek New Testament is announced 
for publication this spring by Westermann & Co. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. have in press for immediate publication 
a new and exhaustive edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Cullen Bryant. It will contain all Mr. Bryant’s poems that have 
hitherto appeared, with his latest corrections ; 100 or more never 
before collected or published, including some thirty hymns, and 
a companion piece to * Sella’ and ‘ The Little People of the 
Snow ;’ and copious notes by Parke Godwin, giving various 
changes in the more important poems, an account of their 
origin, and other interesting information. It will be issued in 
two volumes, uniform in style with Mr. Godwin’s just-published 
Life of the poet. 

R. Worthington has in press a new book by Prof. R. A. 
Proctor, ‘ Mysteries of Time and Space,’ in which scientific 
subjects are treated in the author’s popular style. 


Mr. E. George Squier’s work on ‘ Peru’ has been translated 
into German by Professor J. Heine Schmick, and is published in 
Leipzig by Alwin Georgi. 

At the sale of the Cooke Library, at Clinton Hall, a number of 
Dibdins were sold, but they did not bring very high prices. The 
highest was paid for a copy of ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ in 
four volumes, which sold for $200. A copy of the * Tour in 
France and Germany, ’ three volumes, fetched $126. Most of 
the books were bought by the ten institutions to which Mr. Cooke 
left $5000 each for that purpose. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue shortly an edition of Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s life, in one volume. It will be an ‘ expurgated ’ edition, 
with only the spicier passages left in. 

The April number of Harper's Magazine will not be published 
till the 20th. Mr. Curtis, in his ‘Easy Chair, ‘comes to the de- 
fence of Mr. Howells, who, he thinks, must be disposed to swear 
that he will never do another good-natured thing, after the way his 
paper on Mr. Henry James was received. Mr. Curtis, however, 
does not agree with Mr. Howells’s criticism of Thackeray—nor 
have we heard of anyone who does. 

Full sets (thirty-two volumes) of the Deutsche Rundschau, the 
leading German review, are advertised as for sale by Wester- 
mann & Co. The magazine is now in its ninth year. 

The first act of *‘ Daisy Miller,’ dramatized, will appear in the 
April Atlantic; also a New England story, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett,—* A New Parishioner.’ 

The Library Fournal for February contains an ‘Index to 
some Recent Reference Lists,’ by H. J. Carr, directing to the 
bibliographical sources of over 100 prominent topics. In the same 
issue is begun a department of * Literature for the Young,’ edited 
by Miss C. M. Hewins, Librarian of the Hartford Library Asso- 
ciation. 

* Modern Fiction * will be the subject of Mr. Warner’s essay in 
The Atlantic for April. The title of Dr. Holmes’s article is 
‘ Pilow-Smoothing Authors, with a Prelude on Night-Caps, and 
Comments on an old Writer ’—Burton. 

The first volume in Roberts Brothers’ Famous Women Series 
is Mathilde Blind’s ‘George Eliot.’ This should be a good 
beginning. The second will be ‘ Charlotte Bronté,’ by Miss Robin- 
son. 


‘A Russian Honeymoon,’ the dainty comedy - Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, which is to be produced in April at the Madison Square 
Theatre, is not, as has been supposed, founded on the original of 
Tobin’s ‘ Honeymoon ;’ for Tobin died in 1804, and ‘La Lune 
de Miel’ was produced more than twenty years later. Mrs. Har- 
rison’s treatment of the theme is, in a large measure, her own. 

In answer to an inquiry from the Chicago Standard, regarding 
the number of books published each year, for a series of years, in 
the United States, Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
writes thus : ‘ Not even an approximate answer is possible. The 
reason is that no possible standard exists by which those publica- 
tions which are books, and those which are not books, can be 
discriminated. Of the 6000 to 8000 annual copyright entries of 
what are called books, many hundreds are such things as direct- 
ories, hotel registers, trade lists, dime novels, and song books, 
elementary school-books, and Sunday-school literature of all 
descriptions. Many hundreds more are simply reprints or new 
editions of old works.’ 
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* Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Train- 
ing to Fulfill It, delivered during the seson of Lent, A. D. 1883, 
by Morgan Dix, S. T. D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York, ’ 
is the publisher's description of the slender volume announced in 
the last number of THE CRITIC, and which Messrs. Appleton will 
have ready to-day. 

A writer in 7insley’s Magazine devotes several pages to a con- 
sideration of the methods employed by ‘ An American Artist in 
Advertising.” The advertiser thus advertised ‘ writes over the 
signature of ‘* John Wanamaker & Co.’’’ 

The March number of Za/zne contains, among other unique 
features, the Roman calendar of the month, with festa, /udz, etc.; 
a record of the chief events of February, done into Latin prose ; 
quotations from, with questions relating to, a number of the Latin 
classics ; and a bit of humorous writing, descriptive of the haps 
and mishaps of two ancient Romans in travelling on a modern 
railroad. Gladstone’s Latin version of the Rock of Ages is also 
given here. Not the least interesting feature of this excellent 
monthly, now in its fifth number, is the correspondence, in Latin, 
from widely-separated parts of this country and of Europe. 


Mr. George F. Fort, author of the ‘ Early History and Antiqui- 
ties of Freemasonry,’ has made a contribution to the history of 
European morals, from the time of the Roman Empire to the close 
of the XIVth century, which will be published immediately, by 
Mr. Bouton, under the title, ‘ Medical Economy during the Middle 
Ages.” 

Calvert's Illustrated Magazine, monthly, has been replaced by 
All the Year, fortnightly, under the same management. The 
editor announces, ‘ with pardonable pride,’ that the second of the 
“Tales told by an Idiot’ (Mr. Charles W. F. Calvert), entitled 
* Burying Cesar,’ will run through the entire year, commencing 
with the issue of this date. 

From 7he Argonaut we learn that a number of detached trans- 
lations from Murger’s ‘ Scénes de Ja Vie de Bohéme,’ done by sev- 
eral hands, have appeared in the columns of that paper at different 
times. Among them were ‘Le Manchon de Francine,’ ‘ L’Ecu 
de Charlemagne,’ ‘ Le Passage de Ja Mer Rouge,’ and ‘ Dolores.’ 

Lady Pollock contributes a eulogy of Sims Reeves to the March 
Temple Bar. As a fitting conclusion to her own high praise, she 
quotes a French writer's allusion to Mr. Reeves as one who ‘ has 
written his name beneath that of Handel in the golden book of 
musical renown ’-——how far beneath, the eulogist does not declare. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of Luther’s birth will be cele- 
brated on the roth of November next. In commemoration of this 
event, the State of Prussia will bring out a revised and complete 
edition of the reformer’s Works, which has been in course of 
ge for the past ten years, under the editorship of Pfarrer 

naake, assisted by Profs. Miillenhoff, Waitz and Weiss. The 
first two volumes, of from 600 to 800 pages each, will be ready in 
the fall, and it is proposed to issue three volumes per annum for 
the next ten years. Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. will handle 
two editions of this interesting publication, a large one selling for 
$7 a volume, and a smaller one, which will be sold for $5.90. 
The cost to libraries, from whom no payment of duty is required, 
will be $4.20 and $5.20. 


Rev. Samuel Longfellow has prepared a volume of lectures, 
essays, and sermons, by the late Rev. Samuel Johnson, author of 
‘ Oriental Religions,’ which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
very soon. The volume will contain a memoir and a steel por- 
trait of Mr. Johnson. 

A revised edition of Dr. Holmes’s ‘ The Guardian Angel ’ will 
be issued immediately by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will publish Rev. Dr. Alex. Roberts's 
* Old Testament Revision,’ a book whose object is to enable the 
general reader to ‘ peruse with greater interest and intelligence 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament.’ 


By arrangement with Messrs. Putnam, Mr. Gerald J. Griffin 
will for a term of years sell ‘The Werld’s Progress’ as a sub- 
scription book. This valuable work was compiled and edited by 
the late Mr. G. P. Putnam and published in 1833. Mr. Putnam 
planned it when he was fifteen years old. There have been a 
dozen or more editions of it published. The present edition was 
edited and brought down to date by Mr. Lynds Jones. 

Mr. Smalley, in a cablegram to the 7rzbune, says that the 
Macmillans flatly contradict Mr. Hawthorne’s statement in 
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Harper's Weekly. They deny that ‘ Fortune’s Fool’ was origi- 
nally sent to them complete, and also deny that they ever received 
the conclusion, although the whole was paid for in advance. 


Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘ Days with Great Authors,’ with a number 
of new illustrations, is announced by R. Worthington. 


Messrs. Putnam have in press a ‘ Hand-Book for Hospitals,’ 
edited by the State Charities Aid Association Committee, but 
more especially by Miss A. H. Woolsey. 


J. W. Bouton has in press for early publication in two volumes 
‘ Rivers of Life, or Sources and Streams of the Faith’s of Man in 
all Lands, Showing the Evolution of Faiths from the Rudest 
Symbolisms to the Latest Spiritual Developments,’ by Maj.- 
Gen. J. G. R. Forlong, with maps and illustrations, and a chart 
of ‘ faith-streams.’ 


In the little volume on ‘ Authors and Publishers,’ which 
Messrs. Putnam announce, the writer takes some space to show 
that the popular assumption that there is little or no sympathy 
between author and publisher is greatly exaggerated. He admits 
that there is a real foundation for the belief,—and that the auth- 
or’s side of any misunderstanding is the one that usually finds its 
way into print. The pleasant relations between Washington 
Irving and the late Mr. G. P. Putnam are referred to in 4 of 
the writer’s general position. It is not necessary to go so far back 
for an illustration. Indeed, we recall but one recent instance of 
an open rupture—that of Mr. Du Chaillu with the Messrs. 
Harper, an account of which would be worthy of preservation as 
a curiosity of literature. 

The Librairie des Bibliophiles, Paris, has published Moliére’s 
first play, ‘ L’Estourdy’ (‘ L’Etourdi’), exactly reproducing the 
original text, with a notice by M. A de Montaiglon. The com- 
plete Works of the yreat dramatist are to be reprinted, with 800 
unpublished designs by Jacques Leman. One hundred and 
twenty-five sets, on imperial Japanese paper, willbe sold for $3000 
a set and 75 on Chinese paper for $200 a set. Other and less 
costly editions will be issued. 


The editorial department of Zhe Continent is headed Migma, 
and the word has puzzled some of the readers of that magazine ; 
so Judge Tourgee tells them that ‘ Migma is the Greek Miyya, 
and is the same sort of transplantation that comma (Gr. Koya) 
was when first used. One of the beauties of the English lan- 
guage, as of all English institutions, is the case with which it 
lends itself to individual liberty and receives accessions from out- 
side itself. We do not know whether Migma ought to be incor- 
porated into the language as a part of our ordinary speech or not, 
and we do not care. . . . But why has not Migma as good a 
right to recognition as have a thousand other “‘ dictionary ’’ words 
which are directly derived from the dead languages? It cannot 
be copyrighted, but it is hereby pre-empted. ' 


The Book Exchange. 

LUNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending itt. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not eons answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy THE Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, te 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
is- repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.| 

14.—Chicago 7imes, daily and Sunday, commencing with the great mob and 
riot record of July 1877, and giving complete in A 1 condition, August 1877 to 
July 1882, in fine gusie-bonrd boxes for each month, 10$13$ inches and 3 
inches deep, labels in black and gold, with month and year on each box; an 
Saturdays and Sundays of same, for August, wr and Oct. 1882.——3 vols. 
original ed. of three first sessions of Congress of United States, complete in- 

_ dex in each vol., 12mo, red morrocco, gilt edges, very scarce. ——Will sell or 
exchange for scientific works or Americana. Address M. O. Waggoner, 
Toledo, O 





George Eliot’s Favorite Reading. 


[From advance sheets of Mathilde Blind’s * George 
Eliot,’ we make the following extracts :] 

Poetry and music naturally absorbed much attention at the 
Priory. Here Mr. Tennyson has been known to read ‘ Maud’ 
aloud to his friends ; Mr. Browning expatiated on the most rec- 
ondite metrical rules ; and Rossetti sent presents of poems and 
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photographs. In the following unpublished letters, George Eliot 
thanks the latter for his valued gifts : 

‘We returned only the night before last from a two-months’ 
journey to the continent, and among the parcels waiting me I 
found your generous gift. I am very grateful to you both as giver 
and poet. In cutting the leaves, while my head is still swimming 
from the journey, I have not resisted the temptation to read many 
things as they ought not to be read—hurriedly. But even in this 
i way I have received a stronger impression than any fresh poems 
have for a long while given me, that to read once is a reason for 
reading again. The sonnets toward ‘‘ The House of Life’”’ at- 
tract me peculiarly. I feel about them as I do about a new 
cahier of music which I have been ‘‘trying’’ here and there 
with the delightful conviction that I have a great deal to become 
acquainted with and to like better and better.’ And again, in ac- 
knowledgment of some photographs: ‘The ‘‘ Hamlet’’ seems 
to me perfectly intelligible, and altogether admirable in concep- 
tion, except in the type of the man’s head. 1 feel sure that 
‘*Hamlet”’ had a square anterior Jobe. Mr. Lewes says, this 
conception of yours makes him long to be an actor who has 
‘* Hamlet” for one of his parts, that he might carry out this scene 
according to your idea. One is always liable to mistake preju- 
dices for sufficient inductions, about types of head and face, as well 
as about all other things. I have some impressions—perhaps 
only prejudices dependent on the narrowness of my experience— 
about forms of eyebrow and their relation to passionate expres- 
sion. It is possible that such a supposed relation has a real ana- 
tomical basis. But in many particulars facial expression is like 
the expression of hand-writing : the relations are too subtle and 
intricate to be detected, and only shallowness is confident.’ 

George Eliot read but little contemporary fiction, being usually 
absorbed in the study of some particular subject. * For my own 
spiritual good, I need all other sort of reading,’ she says, “ more 
than I need fiction. I know nothing of contemporary English 
novelists with the exception of——, and a few of ——'s works. 
My constant groan is that I must leave so much of the greatest 
writing which the centuries have sifted for me unread for want of 
time.’ For the same reason, on being recommended by a literary 
friend to read Walt Whitman, she hesitated on the ground of his 
not containing anything spiritually needful for her, but, having 
been induced to take him up, she changed her opinion and admit- 
ted that he dd contain what was ‘ good for her soul.’ As to 
lighter reading, she was fond of books of travel, pronouncing 
‘The Voyage of the Challenger’ a ‘splendid book.’ Among 
foreign novelists she was very partial to Henry Gréville, and 
speaks of ‘ Les Koumiassine * as ‘ a pleasant story.’ 








Science 
The Study of American Archeology Abroad.* 

[We take pleasure in printing the following extract 
from the Minutes of the meeting of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, held on Thursday, 
March rst, which will be found of interest and value by 
those who wish to devote a portion of their time to the 
study of the subject referred to.] 


Vice-President Dr. Daniel G. Brinton called the attention of the 
Society to several recent European contributions to the study of 
American archeology. He observed that the investigations of 
European students into the domain of American pre-historic an- 
tiquity should be promptly recognized and welcomed on this side 
of the ocean. It is an agreeable fact to record that there are sev- 
eral societies and quite a number of individuals in Europe who are 
actively interested in American ethnology. The museums of Paris 
and Berlin have lately received important additions from the an- 
cient culture-centres of America. One of the most noteworthy of 
these is the scultpured stone slabs from Santa Lucia Cozumel- 
hualpa, near Guatemala. They were shipped to the Berlin 





* (1) Steinsculpturen aus Guatemala. Herausgegeben vonjA. Bastian. Berlin : 1882. 
(2) Les Documents Ecrits de I’ Antiquité Américaine: Compte Rendu d’ une Mission 
Scientifique en Espagne et en Portugal. Par Leon de Rome, Vice-President de la 
Société Américaine de France, etc. 4to, pp. 100. 12 full-page plates. Paris: 
Maisénneuve et Cie. (3) Mélanges de Philologie et de Paléograpie Américaines. 
Par H. de Charencey. Ernest roux, Editeur. Paris: 1883. (4) Les Hommes- 
Chiens. Par H.de Charencey. 8vo, pp. 28. Paris : 1882. (5) Le Croix de Téotihua- 
can. Par le Dr. E. T. Hamy. 1882. Pp. 23. Paris: Ernest Leroux. (6) L’Am- 
érique Pré-historique. Par le Marquis de Nadaillac. :Paris: G. Masson. (7) 
Das Land der Iuca. Von R. Falb. rlin: 1882. (8) Die Landwirtschaft bei den 
Altamerikanischen Kulturvilkern. Von Max Steffen. pp. 138. Leipzig: 1883. 
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museum by Dr. C. H. Berendt, whose aid was secured by Dr. 
Adolph Bastian, Director of the Ethnological Department of the 
Royal Museum of Berlin. Dr. Bastian has published a descrip- 
tion of them, in a large quarto of 30 pages, with three full-page 
lithographic plates. His text narrates their discovery and the in- 
cidents of their transportation. In an introductory section he dis- 
cusses their possible origin and signification. This portion of his 
work is unsatisfactory, as he confounds myth and tradition, histo 
and fancy, and is far from critical in the selection of the authori- 
ties he quotes (1). 

Turning to France, the first place must be assigned to the 
laborious and fruitful investigations of Prof. Leon de Rosny. 
Within the last year or two he has visited Madrid, Dresden, Basle 
and other localities, for the express purpose of studying on the 
spot the relics of ancient American civilization preserved in the 
collections of those cities. In Dresden, he saw the famous * Dres- 
den Codex,’ a Maya manuscript ; in Basle, the ‘ columns of Ber- 
nouilli,’ slabs of wood from Yucatan, inscribed with native hiero- 
glyphics ; and in Madrid he had the singular good fortune to 
identify the second part or continuation of the celebrated ‘ Manu- 
script Troano,’ one of the most perfect Maya manuscripts in exist- 
ence. He is now engaged in preparing this second part for the 
press. His recent researches are very pleasantly told in a publica- 
tion which appeared in Paris last summer (2). 

One of the most industrious of French Americanists has been 
the Count Hyacinthe de Charencey. Quite recently he has col- 
lected into a commodious octavo volume of 195 pages a number 
of his essays on American philology and palzography (3). bee | 
are characterized by extensive research, and great familiarity wit 
the literature of the subject, though many will find the conclusions 
he draws too hazardous to accept. His latest contribution is enti- 
tled ‘ The Dog-Men.’ It deals with some myths or traditions of 
the Déné of British America, and points out some certainly remark- 
able coincidences between the religious thought of the natives of 
the Old and New World (4). He is inclined to the belief that the 
Déné (the Athabascans) may have originally come from the East, 
and refers to the similarity of the structure of American languages 
to the Basque, proposing to include both under one group, with 
the name ‘ Vasco-Américain.’ 

An excellent recent monograph on ‘ The Cross of Teotihuacan ' 
has been written by Dr. E. T. Hamy, Conservator of the Museum 
of Ethnography at the Trocadero, Paris. This cross is a cruci- 
form stone, about 14 mete rin height, with sculptured designs on 
one face. It was obtained by M. Charnay in 1880, on the site of 
the celebrated ancient holy city of Teotihuacan, Mexico. Dr. 
Hamy discusses with much acumen the recurrence of cruciform 
emblems in America, ascribing them to various origins. That of 
Teotihuacan he considers to have been the symbol of the god 
Tlaloc, deity of the rains. His monograph is learned, cautious 
and neatly illustrated (5). 

A very handsome volume is that by the Marquis de Nadaillac, 
entitled ‘ Pre-historic America,’ which Be just been issued in Paris. 
It is a large octavo of 588 pages, with 219 figures inserted in the 
text, the engravings showing that life and fidelity for which the 
French engravers are justly celebrated. The ground covered by 
the author embraces tertiary man in America, the shell heaps and 
caves, the mound builders, the cliff dwellers. the Central Ameri- 
can nations and Peruvians, and a discussion of the origin of the 
natives of the New World. Though not adding to our knowledge 
by original observation, this work of the Marquis de Nadaillac is 
the most complete and judicious summary which has appeared of 
the actual questions included under his title (6). 

Perhaps mention should be made of the whimsical book of R. 
Falb, ‘ The Land of the Inca,’ which lately appeared in Germany 
(7). It is written with enthusiasm and with a large array of learn- 
ing, but wholly without scientific method, and, in fact, is a farrago 
of wild dreams. It is enough to say of it that the author finds in 
the Quichua language of Peru the radicals of both the Aryan and 
Semitic tongues of Asia ! 

Very praiseworthy, on the other hand, is a well-studied mono- 
graph, by Dr. Max Steffen, on ‘The Agriculture of the Ancient 
American Civilized Peoples’, the Aztecs, the Mayas, the Chibchas, 
and the Quichuas. It is a most satisfactory study of this interest- 
ing subject (8). 

Any of the above works can be obtained through the leadin, 
foreign importers of New York City, as, for instance, the well- 
known firms of E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, or B. Wester- 
mann & Co., 838 Broadway. It is to be hoped that many Ameri- 
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can scholars and American libraries will not fail to enrich their 
shelves, and encourage these studies, by ordering copies. 


The Fine Arts 


The Arundel Chromo-Lithographs. 

Tue latest issue of the Arundel Society is a good 
chromo-lithograph of the fresco by Fra Angelico in the 
Convent of St. Mark’s, at Florence. The subject is the 
Madonna, with the Divine Infant on her knee, seated on 
a throne in front of a high niche ornamented with pilas- 
ters andentablature. On either side are groups of four 
saints, The background is architectural. The Arundel 
Society was so named from Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel in the reign of Charles I., who was the great- 
est art-connoisseur of his time. Its objects are to pub- 
lish chromo-lithographs and other prints from drawings 
of little-known and perishable works of art. So far its 
work has been principally confined to Italian frescoes of 
the pre-Raphaelite period, but Michael Angelo’s Sybils 
and several works of Raphael himself have been in- 
cluded in its list. Some of its finest productions are 
chromo-lithographs of paintings by Masaccio, Andrea 





.Mantegna and Sandro Botticelli. The Adoration of the 


Kings, by Perugino, and the interior of the Piccolomini 
Library at Sienna, with its paintings, by Pinturicchio, 
are also very fine examples of what may be done in color 
on stone. Though often much abused, lithography 
offers the only means yet known for printing in color 
with any approach to natural gradations of tone or 
shade. It is particularly suitable for copies of frescoes, 
because the grain of the stone which cannot be got rid 
of serves to represent their texture. That the quality 
of the work is the best to be had is assured by the posi- 
tion on the Council of the Society held by Mr. John 
Ruskin, Sir A. H. Layard, Mr. Poynter the artist, and 
others equally well known. The Society has established 
an agency in this city with E. and J. B. Young & Co. 





An Offer to Young American Artists. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate Alfred Domett’s 
‘Christmas Hymn '—the drawing to be suitable for publication 
in Harper's Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of age—Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers offer an award of $3000, upon the understand- 
ing that the successful competitor shall use the money for the 
prosecution of art-study in one or more of the best American 
schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at least six months for 
the study of the old masters. The award will be paid in such 
instalments, and at such times, as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipient for the purposes specified. The drawings must 
be received by Messrs. Harper no later than August Ist, 
addressed * Art Competition, Harper’s Magazine, Franklin 
Square, New York ;’ and each must be designated by an assumed 
name or motto, which should also be given,—together with the 
real name, age, and residence of the artist,—in a sealed envelope 
accompanying the drawings and not to be opened until the result 
of the competition shall have been determined. The name of the 
successful competitor will not be publicly announced until the 

ublication of the drawing. Mr. R. Swain Gifford, N.A., Mr. 
F. D. Millet, A.N.A., and Mr. Charles Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, of Harper & Brothers, will 
act as judges of the competition. It is intended to engrave the 
successful drawing as one page for Harper's Magazine of 
December, 1883 ; and should other drawings submitted be found 
suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, as fol- 
lows: one page Harper's Weekly, $300; one page Harper's 
Bazar, $200; one page Harper's Young People, $100. If the 
judges should decide that no one of the drawings is suitable, 
Messrs. Harper reserve the right to extend the limit of time and 
re-open the competition. Two Christmas hymns by Alfred Domett 
have been published. That published in 1837 is the one for the 
illustration of which artists are invited to compete ; and a printed 
copy of it will be sent on application to Messrs. Harper. 
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Discoloration of Modern Masterpieces. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


It is a melancholy fact that, on account of the bad 
materials used by modern painters, good ones being 
unobtainable, no picture painted within the past thirty 
years will long survive the present century. Even now 
many paintings by Millet are said to have turned quite 
black. Can you not impress upon owners of valuable 
pictures the importance of having them reproduced by 
some one of the various photographic processes now 
employed, while yet their color values are unimpaired ? 
By this means there might be preserved for the edifica- 
tion of posterity some record of what has been accom- 
plished by the present generation of colorists. The im- 
portance of this precaution will be admitted by any one 
who has examined the works of Nicolas Poussin, which 
have become wofully black, while the engravings in 
which they were reproduced while yet fresh from the 
hand of the artist show plainly how strong were the 
coloring effects of that master. If only poor pictures 
were painted with poor materials, there would be no oc- 
casion of complaint ; but this is a case in which the 
good suffer equally with the bad. 


New York, March 14, 1883. G. L. F. 





Art Notes. 

THE thirty per-cent duty imposed by Congress on the importa- 
tion of pictures is a hard blow to the development of art in this 
country. It was a mistake on the part of the promoters of the 
petition to Congress to allow rich men to join their names with 
those of artists asking for free art. In the opinion of the aver- 
age Congressman, art is a luxury which ought to be heavily taxed, 
and the appearance of the names of millionnaires in the petition 
has strengthened this idea. 


A good etching, but not ans interesting, is Charles 
Volkmar’s ‘ Near Herisson, France,’ which, with a half-page of 
text, forms Part XVI., of the series of American Etchings, issued 


by The Art Interchange. It has not been exhibited elsewhere. 





The Drama 


Herr Lupwic Barnay, the German actor, is the 
theatrical personage of the hour. He brings his per- 
formances to a close at the Thalia Theatre with the cur- 
rent week ; he is to receive the compliment of a banquet 
on Monday, and the still more flattering tribute of a 
visit from the members of his profession, anxious to sit 
for a brief afternoon at his feet. These marks of con- 
sideration, which are quite in good taste, may be 
weighed against the homage which Germany has paid 
to Edwin Booth. They are not always bestowed with 
discrimination, and there may be a reasonable doubt 
whether the merits of Herr Barnay are such that pro- 
fessional actors are likely to profit by the study of his 
method. But his personality is unquestionably impos- 
ing. 

fie is an actor of melodrama, not of tragedy. His 
effects are, for the most part, broad and coarse, and of 
subtleties he is careless. He chooses by preference such 
a play as ‘ Kean’ wherein to exhibit his powers. Now 
‘Kean’ is probably the most preposterous drama to 
which a great popular author ever signed his name. 
What Kean was, in life and on the stage, we all have 
heard—a little man, with moments of awe-inspiring 
passion, with matchless grace of bearing, with a musical 
voice grown hoarse with drink. ‘ Seeing him act,’ said 
Coleridge, ‘is like reading Shakspeare by flashes of 
lightning.’ He was a player apart, resembling none of 
his contemporaries, separated by as wide a gulf from 
Kemble as from Macready. While he was sober enough 
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to stand upon the stage he wielded such an influence 
over his audiences as no Englishman had wielded since 
Garrick, 

Dumas’ idea of him was of a roystering madcap, fight- 
ing, drinking, lovemaking, passing from palaces to tav- 
erns, now walking arm-in-arm with the Prince of Wales 
down Regent Street, now fuddling himself in the ‘ Coal 
Hole.’ To the author of the ‘ Musketeers ‘ Kean was a 
histrionic D’Artagnan, and Dumas’ only care is to place 
him in a few situations of the usual French kind, protect- 
ing an orphan from an insidious peer, conducting an 
intrigue with a woman of fashion, breaking off a recita- 
tion of ‘Hamlet’ to denounce his rival in a stage-box, 
and behaving himself after a manner which might be 
tolerated on the French stage, but which, on the Eng- 
lish stage, cultivated in those days by the most fastidi- 
ous of audiences, would have speedily ended in relegat- 
ing him to private life. Of the finer instincts, which 
could not have been lacking in a man who could easily 
pass from Lear to Sir Giles Overreach, from Shylock to 
Sir Edward Mortimer, there is not a sign in the play. 

For a character so vulgarly conceived and drawn, the 
first qualification is dignity of presence, and in this, it 
is curious to note, Herr Barnay is deficient. He has a 
glorious physique. His brow is Olympian : his hair is 
alion’s mane. But when he moves he recalls one of 
those French caricatures, representing huge heads car- 
ried by weak little spindle legs. The cause of this in- 
congruity is a want of repose. The actor is self-con- 
scious. He is forever twitching his cravat, running his 
hand through his hair, arranging his coat or shaking 
out his trousers—both coat and trousers, by the way, 
being of a cut unknown to the tailors of Edmund Kean’s 
day. Having a letter to deliver privately to the lady 
whom he is courting, he hands it to her with a low bow 
and smirk, like a shopman delivering a parcel. While 
talking in the drawing-room he watches its effect on 
her, not with long, sudden glances, but by turning his 
back on the company, deliberately staring, and then re- 
suming his conversation. Whatever Kean's manners 
may have been in real life, Dumas supposes him to be a 
man of breeding, the friend of princes. 

Another striking defect in the actor is that he does 
not prepare the audience for his outbursts. These out- 
bursts were Kean’s great strength, and all his contem- 
poraries have noted how gradually his emotions swelled 
till they reached their culmination, how gradually they 
subsided when the storm was past. Herr Barnay gives 
no warning of the coming tempest. His transitions are 
as sudden as those of the Italian players, and he lacks 
the excuse of the latter, with whom the rapid change of 
moods is natural. In the scene of the recitation he 
reads his lines, ‘ To be, or not to be,’ without a show of 
emotion. The lady of fashion is in her box ; the but- 
terflies are around her. Still, he takes no notice, quietly, 
monotonously reciting. The love-making in the box 
grows warmer; the Prince of Wales takes part in it ; 
the lady is carrying on a desperate flirtation. But the 
actor is still intent on his business, bidding Ophelia get 
hertoa nunnery. Suddenly he rushes to the footlights. 
Suddenly he shakes his fist at the stage-box, roaring 
and cursing. Suddenly the stage is invaded by the 
crowd, and Kean falls fainting to the ground. All is 
sudden, unexpected, and, therefore, ineffective. Rossi 
played the scene with infinitely greater art: reciting 
with false emphasis, false intonations, as he watched 
the flirtation ; mistaking his cue, interrupting his speech 
to Ophelia with wild words, frightening the actress by 
his manner, and, when he advances to the footlights, 
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giving point to his denunciation with bursts of shrill 
laughter, most painful, almost demoniac to hear. 

On the other hand Herr Barnay scores a point by his 
elaboration of details. He strives after realism. He 
has belonged to the Meiningen company, which is care- 
ful of little things, teaches its supernumeraries to act, 
and its actors to keep their attention constantly engaged 
on the scene. His awakening from drunkenness is done 
with nice skill. He does not hastily awake, as Rossi 
awoke ; he is not content with a few yawnings and arm- 
stretchings, but depicts on his face the emotions which 
come to him, the disgust of a man of intellect at finding 
that his weakness has again got the better of him. He 
has similar natural touches in his scene in the ‘ Coal 
Hole’ whither he goes to protect the orphan from the 
machinations of Lord Melville. He dwells at length on 
an episode which Rossi omitted altogether—the episode 
of the ‘navvy’ who drinks Kean’s champagne and is 
knocked down for his pains. The fight is a very realis- 
tic affair. Realism, however, is not the end and aim of 
histrionic art. 

Herr Barnay we should pronounce to be an excellent 
actor of the romantic school, the school of Fechter, rich 
in color and incident, barren of poetry and truth. He 
is an excellent elocutionist, and in his philippic against 
Lord Melville strikes a new note whenever he pro- 
nounces Melville’s name, and so gives variety and life to 
the speech. In a picturesque costume he hides the an- 
gularity of gesture, the uneasiness of deportment, which 
he displays in a costume of every day. In the parts 
which Charles Kean made famous he is the rival of any 
contemporary actor, but he cannot, like Edmund Kean, 
impregnate a play with passion; and he cannot, like 
Salvini, carry his audience ravished into the clouds. 





Music 
The Philharmonic Society's Wagner Memorial. 

Ir is a pleasant task to comment on the fifth concert 
of the Philharmonic Society, which took place last 
Saturday. In the first place, the arrangement of the 
programme, which was intended as an In Memoriam 
tribute to Wagner, was such as reflected very highly 
on the artistic insight of Mr. Theodore Thomas. It was 
in two parts, the first comprising Wagner's ‘ Eine Faust 
Ouverture ;’ ‘ Wotan’s Abschied and Feuerzauber,’ from 
the ‘ Walkire ;’ and ‘ Siegfried’s Tod,’ from the ‘ Gét- 
terdimmerung ;’ and the second the ‘Eroica Sym- 
phony,’ of Beethoven. It will be remarked that the 
‘Faust Overture’ is one of the composer’s few works 
which finds a natural place and suffers not at all from 
its position on a concert programme. Originally com- 
posed as the first movement of a symphony, it is not 
bereft of the dramatic action to which most of Wagner’s 
music is wedded, and from the loss of which it invari- 
ably suffers. Though an early work, dating back to his 
sojourn in Paris before ‘ Rienzi’ was produced, it shows 
the budding instincts and predelictions which were later 
to be so fully developed. 

Mr. Remmertz, who sang ‘ Wotan’s Asbchied and 
Feuerzauber,’ is one of the few vocalists in New York 
who can be relied on as an interpreter of Wagner’s 
very trying vocal scores. He sang the sad and mourn- 
ful farewell with feeling and scholarly interpretation. 
The Funeral March from the Gdétterdimmerung, 
which is the mournful lament over Siegfried, served as a 
curious and instructive contrast to the second movement 
of the ‘Eroica.’ It was magnificently played by the 
orchestra, each man seeming to be imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion, It is hardly to be wondered at, 
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that the rendering of what is, to many, Beethoven’s 
masterpiece was hardly on a level with that of the 
Wagner numbers. A conductor who can fitly interpret 
the scores of the giant of tone-composition needs 
himself to be possessed of a touch of genius. The 
Scherzo and Finale were perhaps the best treated of 
the movements, and there was honest and painstaking 
work throughout. In remembering the Memorial Con- 
cert so lately given in the same place, a feeling of 
ratitude must have been present in the minds of all 
overs of Wagner, that the dead master had at last 
received a fitting tribute, at the hands of a society of 
which he had been an honorary member. Certainly, 
none of those to whom his theories and practice have 
been in some measure distasteful felt disposed to cavil 
at this compliment to the memory of one who has left 
so broad a mark on modern musical composition, 
From every point of view, in fact, last Saturday’s per- 
formance was one of the most notable of the season, 
and one the remembrance of which cannot fail to linger 
in the memories of those present, whether they have 
pinned their faith to the Music of the Future, or still 
revere the ancient divinities of the musical Pantheon. 





Mme. Albani in ‘‘ Faust.” 

THE opening night of the spring season of Italian 
opera, on Monday last, was chiefly interesting as the 
occasion of Mme. Albani’s appearance for the first time 
in seven years before a New York audience in opera. 
The part of Marguerite, though effective, is also very 
trying. The work in the first two acts is slight, but in 
the third, fourth, and fifth, the heroine becomes the 
central figure of the dramatic action. There have been 
better exponents of the part than Mme. Albani, but her 
performance is exceedingly satisfactory. From a dra- 
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matic point of view, she is too little the artless peasant 
girl, with hands roughened by household toil, whom 
Goethe drew. But her fine voice and vocalization in- 
cline one to take the creation for what it is worth, with- 
out being too critical, With the exception of Mlle. 
Scalchi, who made an excellent ‘ Siebel,’ the cast was 
weak, Sig. Galassi’s Valentine being perhaps the most 
satisfactory. M. Durat was a wholly uninteresting 
Mephistofeles, and Sig. Ravelli as Faust reverted to 
his fatal practice of only exerting his full strength in 
what he regards as telling passages. But the audience 
had come to hear Albani, and little attention was paid 
to any one else. 


Mr. Joseffy’s Last Concert. 

Mr. Joserry’s last subscription concert does not call 
for extended notice. It exhibited his defects and excel- 
lences in about an equal degree. The programme was 
a long one, including for the pianist Beethoven’s E-flat 
Concerto, No. 5, Liszt’s Second Concerto in A, anda 
group of seven solos. It is perhaps needless to say that 
Mr. Joseffy was hopelessly out of his element in the first 
of these pieces. His rendering of Beethoven’s broad 
and deep-stirring effects was little short of a parody on 
the great master. He was much more at home in the 
Liszt Concerto, and in some of his little solos,—the 
Gnomenreigen by the same composer, and the delicious 
Mazourka and Prelude in D-flat of Chopin, in especial 
—his facility of execution and airiness of touch stood 
him in good stead. The orchestral portions were well 
chosen but insufficiently rehearsed. The unusual fact of 
the selection from Schumann’s ‘ Manfeld ’ receiving an 
encore must have been due rather to the indescribable 
charm of the composition than to its rendition, which 
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